t dancing. Ker worst condemnation of a man was that
he got fresh, or of a girl that (in a shocked whisper)
she believed she'd golie the limit. We used to go to-
gether to dances in a little boat-house up the river,
where there was a miniature tloor and a yet smaller bar*
With us we sometimes took Dickie, the tall, delicate
girl at the cash desk. Dickie, who was in love with
a speckle-faced shopwalker, an Oxford man, was a res-
ponsibility to handle, A couple of glasses of almost
any drink would go to her head, a fact that the
frequenters of the boat-house soon learned and tried to
turn to their profit. Nearly every time we took her
down she would get drunk and helpless, and we would
go out to the river-front balcony to find some young
man pushing her against a wall and attempting to
seduce her. We always succeeded in saving her, but
in the end we had to give up asking her to accompany
us.
The young men who went to the dances were most
of them of the kind who talk about their old schools
because there is nothing to talk about in their new
careers. They wore shabby grey flannels, striped
mufflers were flung round their necks with a careful
carelessness, and they were enormously self-conscious
about their drinking of beer. Half of them ran little
second-hand cars, very noisy and always going wrong*
in which they would pick girls up on Saturday nights.
There were, however, wealthier visitors to the place.
On iny second evening there I met the two sons of Mrs
Dickson, whose famous night-club was then at one of
the peaks of its prosperity. We exchanged telephone
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